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When a gallery is in its inaugural year, everything is a 
‘first’, I suppose. Already at the Bisignano Art Gallery, 
we’ve had exhibits that have focused on the so-called 
father of modern intaglio, checked in with former 
University of Dubuque students who are still creating art 
after 40 years, explored regionalism within the context 
of works in UD’s permanent collection and highlighted 
current students’ international photography projects. So 
in true form, this show, Racing Past the Color Line, is a 
different type of show; it is a history show. 

From February 24 to April 4, 2014, the Bisignano Art 
Gallery is proud to define its role in what that 19th 
century librarian John Cotton Dana called a community- 
based institution that must serve its constituents 
through active involvement in their everyday lives. The 
display of objects must have quite a direct bearing on 
everyday life,’ he said. This maxim still holds true. It is 
imperative to make museums inclusive to all members 
of society and it is essential that a sense of liberty, 
choice, and relevance is instilled into the contemporary 
gallery-going public. Some exhibits are more aesthetic 
and purely visual, others - like this one - take a firm 
historical, moral and educational direction. 

Racing Past the Color Line is the brainchild of my 
colleague, Brian Hallstoos. We explored the idea of this 
exhibit while co-teaching a Museum Studies course 
during the Fall 2013 semester. He wanted to uncover 
this most interesting relationship between the University 
and an Afro-American scholar-athlete starting in 
1915. And being the consummate historian that he is, 
Professor Hallstoos linked our student, Sol Butler, with 
another unique scholar-athlete a thousand miles away 
at Rutgers University, Paul Robeson. The result is so 
very rich with meaning. 

Institutions need to re-evaluate their social roles and 
reposition themselves in relation to their audience on a 
regular basis. This is what this show does. Racing Past 
the Color Line reminds me of that famous last line in F. 
Scott Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatesby, “So we beat on, 
boats against the current, borne back ceaselessly into 
the past.” 

There are many to thank for this show, but first and 
foremost is Brian Hallstoos, the Guest Curator. Without 
his vision, it is simply true to say that we could not have 
mounted this exhibit. I hope you read his Introduction 
and discussion pages that follow. His partner in the 
discovery of many of the relationships between Butler, 
UD and Robeson is Jonathan Helmke, Archivist with the 
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Assistant Professor of History 
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Myers Library at the University. I think it’s fair to observe 
that even Jonathan had no idea how he would be drawn 
into this exhibition. It is my honor to acknowledge and 
have worked with both of my colleagues throughout the 
process. And their contributions continue in this catalog. 

The completion of this project - the show and the 
catalog - could not have been accomplished without 
the assistance of many contributors. From gifts to items 
lent to photography to design, we are in the debt of 
our friends. Accordingly, we wish to thank the following 
businesses and institutions: 

Cuba City Antiques & Salvage 
Dubuque Mattress 
Fly-By-Night Productions 

Moorland-Spingarn Research Collection, Howard University 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 

Rutgers University Special Collections 

The African American Museum of Iowa 

The National Mississippi River Museum & Aquarium 

Wendt Center for Character Education 

Also, we are very grateful to the following individuals 
who have made invaluable contributions of time, 
expertise and materials: 
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Introduction 

A few minutes ago I sat in one of the comfy black chairs 
in the Hardees restaurant that flanks our University of 
Dubuque campus, enjoying my first meal of the day. A 
large, flat-screen TV turned to ESPN filled the dining 
area with news about football free agency, presented 
with an intensity to suggest the fate of the world hung 
in the balance. Ignoring the details of what was said, 

I focused on the commentators of various races who 
discussed athletes of various races, while never drawing 
attention to the topic of race. This segment, like most 
ESPN segments I’ve seen, gave the attractive illusion 
that in this mediated version of the sports world, racial 
tensions - let alone inequalities - no longer existed or 
at least not to a degree worthy of attention. While I 
knew that the racial reality in the U.S. was not this rosy, 

I finished my meal and left with buoyed spirits. “At least 
black and white men are engaged in civil, engaged, 
and - for millions of sports nuts - engaging discussion,” 

I thought. 

I now sit in the Heritage Center’s Bisignano Art Gallery, 
greeting guests to our exhibition “Racing Past the 
Color Line: Sol Butler and Paul Robeson in Collegiate 
Athletics.” The recent dose of ESPN has me reflecting 
on an animated discussion with my students last 
semester on James McBride’s book The Color of Water. 

I had asked my students a question about race relations 
on our UD campus and how effectively students make 
friends with people of other races. Out of our group 
of about ten evenly divided black and white students, 
several candidly shared their relative unfamiliarity 
with those of the “opposite race” prior to entering 
college. They unanimously agreed that one arena of 
campus life brought students, including many of them, 
together from different cultural and racial backgrounds. 
That arena was athletics. As I look now at the three- 
dimensional color line in our gallery - the “Keep Out” 
fence - I wonder to what extent sports have helped our 
nation transcend its racial problems, like ESPN would 
have us believe. Does the harmonious racial universe 
the network so carefully crafts reflect a reality about 
the power of sports in the U.S. to right past wrongs and 
bring us together as a people? 


This catalog and the exhibition it accompanies invite us 
to think about this question through the experiences 
of two remarkable men, Solomon Butler and Paul 
Robeson. These two deserve celebration and critical 
attention for the heroic example they set in athletics and 
in the classroom and social realm. The truth is that they 
could not have achieved such fantastic success at many 
other schools for one simple reason: the door would 
have been closed to them. As we consider their stories, 
also keep in mind the remarkable institutions in which 
they flourished, Dubuque College (now our beloved 
University of Dubuque at which I teach) and Rutgers 
College (now Rutgers University - The State University 
of New Jersey, my alma mater). Neither one of these 
colleges was perfect when it came to racial issues (is 
any college?), but they went further toward eradicating 
the color line than most institutions of higher education. 
For that we should be thankful and proud. 

This exhibition and catalog have been a distinct joy 
to work on, but neither would have come to fruition 
without the help of numerous individuals, businesses 
and institutions. I wish to offer special thanks to my 
colleagues, Jonathan Helmke and Alan Garfield, who 
made this all possible. Their ideas, guidance, artistry, 
technical expertise, persistence... have led to finished 
products that surpassed my expectations. Sheila 
Sabers did a masterful job in putting the catalog 
together, and I owe her a huge “thank you.” Marc 
Muehleip took my crude idea for the opening color line 
display and created the “Keep Out” fence, which far 
surpassed what I had imagined. My spouse Sharon 
Hallstoos has earned hours of backrubs for the many 
evening hours she cared for the family while I helped 
prepare the exhibition and catalog. I also wish to 
extend a special thanks to David Rollins, whose gift 
of friendship and interesting stories exceed even his 
initial gift of his father’s cherished Rutgers materials 
that prompted the exhibition. Finally, I wish to thank the 
Wendt Center for Character Education for providing the 
generous grant that made this catalog possible. 
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Making Connections: 

Telling Stories through Artifacts 

As I meet alumni and other friends of the university, 
the artifacts that they bring to me tell me a story about 
their time at the University of Dubuque. Then I can 
start making connections between their story and the 
University’s story. Through this exhibit, I hope you can 
see the connections between Sol Butler, UD and Paul 
Robeson’s stories. 


During the planning process of this exhibit, I worked with 
the fall 2013 Museum Studies class, taught by Dr. Brian 
Hallstoos and Dr. Alan Garfield. During a session with 
the students, I saw the connections that the students 
were making by looking and analyzing the artifacts. 

Another connection was helping find artifacts for this 
exhibit from the Archives, UD storage area (including 
the Severance attic and basement), antique stores, and 
other organizations like the National Mississippi River 
Museum. By going through this process, I connected 
with these two men and the period in which they lived. 

I hope this exhibit will help you connect with Butler and 
Robeson and their stories. The artifacts, including the 
photographs, yearbooks, and documents, help tell the 
story of these two men who “Raced Past the Color Line.’’ 
Each artifact helps contribute to their story. 

I would welcome everyone to visit the Archives at the 
Charles C. Myers Library to view other documents, 
photographs, etc. related to Sol Butler. Please contact 
the Archives at archives@dbq.edu to schedule a time to 
visit. 



Bisignano Art Gallery 

“Grid irony: Segregated Stardom” poster 
presented by Brian Hallstoos at the American 
Historical Association Annual Meeting , 
Washington , D.C., 2014 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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Racing Past the Color Line 

Sol Butler and Paul Robeson in 
Collegiate Athletics 

In the fall of 1915, Solomon Wellings Butler entered 
Dubuque College (now the University of Dubuque) and 
Paul Leroy Robeson entered Rutgers College (now a 
state university of New Jersey). In spite of the hundreds 
of miles that separated these two men, their stories 
were compellingly similar. For starters, they were the 
first African Americans in the 20th-century to enter their 
respective schools. In this way, they crossed a crucial 
barrier - the color line - that divided the nation and 
made survival a challenge for people of color during this 
period of rampant white supremacy. Along with helping 
to diversify their predominantly white schools, Butler 
and Robeson produced two of the most remarkable col- 
lege athletic careers. They both earned at least a dozen 
letters during their four years in college through football, 
track, basketball, and baseball. Butler left Dubuque 
with scores of awards, numerous school records in track 
and widespread anticipation that he would win the long 
jump in the 1920 Olympics. Many people considered 
Robeson to be the best player in college football over 
his two final seasons at Rutgers and best ever at his 
position as end. 

This exhibition catalog celebrates the exceptional col- 
lege careers of Butler and Robeson, while also examin- 
ing their lives at Dubuque and Rutgers. Much of what 
we know about their college experience comes from 
the photographs and student publications from their 
time in school. We also learn from testimony of white 
classmates who counted Butler and Robeson among 
their friends. Who were these “chums”? How did 
racial differences inhibit - or perhaps enhance - the 
quality of their bonds? Did the relationships Butler and 
Robeson formed with white students and staff signal a 
crossing of racial lines as worthy of celebration as their 
racing past finish lines on the track field or goal lines 
on the football field? To what degree did their success 
in sports enable their social freedoms? Enjoy learning 
about the amazing accomplishments of Sol Butler and 
Paul Robeson as you form answers to questions like 
these raised by this catalog. 
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David Rollins 

Photo courtesy of 
Brian Hallstoos 


Legacy of a Friendship 

This exhibition catalog offers a close look at the links 
between Sol Butler and Paul Robeson, the latter 
who went on to worldwide fame. Butler’s University 
of Dubuque ties and outstanding accomplishments 
make him an obvious candidate for an exhibition in 
our beautiful new gallery. But why, you might wonder, 
have we included the much more famous Robeson 
in our story? The answer to this question stems from 
the development of a special friendship, a recent 
on-campus event, and a generous gift from Dubuquer 
David Rollins. In Paul Robeson’s sophomore year at 
Rutgers he was joined by a new white teammate named 
Fred Rollins. “Roily” and “Robey,” as they were known 
by peers and fans, were good enough friends that 
Robeson counted him among his three best “chums” 
(and the only one who was white) by his junior year. The 
two men remained friends long after graduation. In the 
early 1940s, Robey stayed at Roily’s home in upstate 
New York during one of his famous concert tours. 

Roily’s son, David, remembers meeting Robeson during 
this visit. 

In spring 2013, about 70 years after the Rutgers 
teammates reunited and decades after their deaths, 
David Rollins attended a public talk at UD by local 
historian Frank Potter on the life of Paul Robeson. 

At this event Rollins shared his story about meeting 
Robeson. His father had saved objects - photographs, 
programs, and student magazines - that documented 
his and Robeson’s college experience. Based on 
the interest shown in this archival treasure and his 
recognizing the parallels between the two athletic stars, 
David Rollins generously gifted to UD these important 
objects inherited from his father. This story of an 
interracial friendship that ends with gift-giving prompts 
the exhibition and this catalog and underscores the 
crossing of racial lines that the examples of Robeson 
and Butler embody. 


Complicated Man 

David Rollins speaks about his father Fred "Roily” 

Rollins and meeting Paul Robeson (as told to Brian 
Hallstoos on May 28, 2013) 

My father was a big tall man, very active and very 
strong. He was a hard worker. If you didn’t work hard 
in those days you didn’t have anything. Even if you did 
work hard you didn’t get much out of it. Years after he 
was dead, I was talking with someone up in Oneonta 
who knew him, and I’d never met this man before in my 
life, and he said “Oh, you’re Fred Rollins’ son. I used to 
buy horses from him, and he was a square dealer.” 

In 1916 my father went to Rutgers, probably because he 
lived in New Jersey and it was the closest place. He was 
pretty proud of himself there. He had certain standards 
that he lived by that I think were above other people’s. 

I don’t know how to put that better. He was a very, very 
good singer. Almost operatic. His sister used to play 
the piano and they would sing on Sundays for their own 
benefit. He must have had some training. His brother 
and sister were also quite talented; my uncle made his 
living in nightclubs playing the piano. At Rutgers he got 
a degree in engineering. In addition to football, he was 
on the rowing team, and there’s a picture of him in his 
skull. He must have been quite an athlete. 

Paul Robeson and my father played football together 
and I saw him once when I was a little kid. When 
he stayed at our house, we were still on the farm in 
Stanford. I kind of think Robeson called up and said 
“I’m passing through.” He was welcome there. I knew 
he was coming, but I wasn’t prepared for what I saw. 

The man was very big and I was just a kid. I don’t think 
I was ten years old. In upstate New York in farming 
communities, black people just weren’t around. Paul 
Robeson was the first black person I saw. “How did 
he get to be that way?” I shouldn’t put it that way, but 


that’s my childhood memory of it. I think my parents 
went and got him from the train station, which wouldn’t 
have been that far away. The next day we went to 
Cooperstown where he put on a performance. I don’t 
remember anything about the train ride to Cooperstown. 
People may have been bad actors toward him. It was 
quite a large crowd at the concert, right on a lake. I 
don’t remember anyone throwing stones at Robeson 
there (like they threw at him and other radicals at the 
Peekskill Riots a few years later). I heard that concert 
but I can’t remember much about it. He never returned 
to our house, but I was forever curious about him. 

I think my father and Robeson split because my 
father was very conservative and Robeson was very 
radical. I think my father was mad at him for leaving 
the country, going to Russia, and speaking out. In his 
mind, Robeson was a Communist. I know he didn’t like 
Communists. He must have liked black people. He 
never said bigoted things. I think my father must have 
been a very complicated man. 


Frederick Rollins 

Courtesy of UD Archives 
Given by David Rollins 


FREDERICK F. ROLLINS (RIGHT GUARD). 

Prepared at Cliffside Park High School. Age 20 years; 
height 5 ft. 1 1 in ; weight 196 lbs. Played in 7 games. 

We all have heard of the “great" Cupid Black and his great 
work, but we have found the man who “stood him on his 
head." Roily showed his worth in the last game and stood out 
head and shoulders over any other guards in the country. All 
who saw his playing in that game know that as the perfect 
guard he was the example. His defense was the best, and 
when his hole was called he “kicked them out a mile,” Cupid 
included. He was picked by the Sun, Tribune, and Stansbury 
of West Virginia as one of the best guards of the year. Roily, 
you are some "Baby." 



PAUL L, ROBESON (LEFT END). 

Prepared at Somerville High School. Age 19 years; b eight 
fi ft. 2 Y\ in. ; weight 210 lbs. Played in all games. 

Our own "Roby." As a football man he stands out as the 
best in the country today. As a receiver of forward passes he 
stood out head and shoulders above all others. As defensive 
quarterback he is in a class by himself. Mis greatest comp I i 
ment comes from Coach Sanford, who says he is the greatest 
player of all times. When "Roby" hit them they stopped com- 
ing. And there art tight teams in (lie country which will tell 
you the same, lie has been picked as the leading player in the 
country and as A fl- American end hy practically every foot ball 
authority throughout the cast. As everybody knows, “Roby," 
you're there. 



Paul Robeson 

Courtesy of UD Archives 
Given by David Rollins 
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Colo, Un. wall The Color Line 


Designed and construced by 
Master Capenter Marc Muehleip 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


When Sol Butler and Paul Robeson entered college in 
the fall of 1915, they and other African Americans faced 
formidable obstacles pitted against their success in a 
nation deeply divided by race. A few years earlier, the 
brilliant black intellectual W. E. B. DuBois identified 
these obstacles as “the color line," arguing that 
overcoming the problems caused by racism represented 
the 20th-century’s biggest challenge. Slavery had 
ended decades earlier, but the reality of segregation 
- legal in the South and widely practiced in the North - 
haunted the entire nation. 



Birth of Nation Photo Still 


Birth of a Nation and Beyond 
Our Gates 

Released in 1915, the year Butler and Robeson entered 
college, D. W. Griffith’s film The Birth of a Nation 
arguably became the most influential film in history, 
both for its innovation and the profound impact it made 
on U.S. race relations. Upon seeing the film, President 
Woodrow Wilson famously declared it was “like writing 
history with lightning." Regrettably, this charged 
brand of history spread gross inaccuracies about the 
Reconstruction era and virulent stereotypes about 
African Americans that fueled the rebirth of the Ku Klux 
Klan. In one of the most infamous scenes, a white 
woman leapt to her death rather than allow herself to 
be caught by the character Gus, who represented the 
white stereotype of a black brute (Gus was portrayed by 
a white man in blackface). 

Many African Americans protested the showing of 
The Birth of a Nation. In 1920, the year after Butler 
and Robeson graduated, the black filmmaker Oscar 
Micheaux released his Beyond Our Gates, which 
pointedly responded to Griffith’s film. In one scene, 
Micheaux depicted a mob of white men, women, 
and children lynching a black man and woman. A 
subsequent scene showed a white man attempting to 
rape a black woman. Beyond Our Gates exposed how 
white supremacy promoted the most brutish of behavior. 


Photo courtesy of 
Brian Hallstoos 
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Daniel Orendorff 
University of Dubuque Student 

Illuminating a Path 

The early years of the twentieth century were times 
of worldwide turmoil. Between 1915 and 1916 the 
United States, sheltered from the war in Europe, was 
facing its own brutal internal struggle. Ranging from the 
enforcement of the Jim Crow Laws, the rebirth of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the release of the film Birth of a Nation, and 
acts of brutality against minorities, the United States 
quietly justified violence and injustice. 

These violent acts against minorities were most starkly 
shown during the 1916 lynching of Jesse Washington 
in Waco, Texas. At the same time that a young black 
boy was being “dragged to the city plaza, hung from a 
tree by a chain around his neck, and burned to death 
while 15,000 people watched, including women and 
children," there were those risking violence to change 
the nation. 

Compared to the supporters of the anti-lynching 
campaigns, Paul Robeson and Sol Butler may not 
appear to be pioneers of equality. Yet through their 
personality, intelligence, and athletic abilities, these 
two men fought for acceptance and won the respect 
and friendship of members of their community. While 


Robeson attended Rutgers College, situated near a 
substantially sized African American community, Sol 
Butler and his brother lived in Dubuque, a town with 
few African Americans. At least one of the two men, 
Robeson, experienced a brutal induction into the 
athletics department. 

Not willing to stoop to the levels of the bigots and racist 
who challenged them, these men played clean games 
and won praise with their achievements. Robeson 
won accolades on and off the field when he graduated 
at the top of his class, and Butler won the hearts 
and minds of the Dubuque community through his 
tremendous achievements for the college. Both of these 
men fought for acceptance on the gridiron and in the 
classrooms, and in the end they succeeded in winning 
the acceptance and even friendships that crossed the 
polarized racial boundaries of the day. 

The challenges and dangers that these men faced leave 
a legacy for our future that should never be forgotten. 
Sometimes even at the cusp of chaos and violence, a 
simple smile among friends can illuminate a path for 
acceptance. 


Homeward Bound 
Sol Butler and 
UD Football Team, 
1915-1916 
(1917 Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 




Racial Violence and World War I 

By the late 19th-century racial terrorism had become 
a frighteningly familiar tactic used by white Americans 
to subjugate African Americans. The most horrific 
form of terror was lynching, which involved the lawless 
killing of individuals by a mob that faced no threat of 
repercussions. This predominantly white-on-black crime 
occurred in response to the slightest of offenses - or 
simply for imagined offenses. The specter of lynching 
threatened African Americans across the country, and 
Paul Robeson and Sol Butler knew that certain behavior 
- like pursuing relationships with white women - could 
end in tragedy, even in relatively progressive New Jersey 
and Iowa. 

Many African Americans felt that their participation 
in World War I overseas would lead to greater 
opportunities at home. Hundreds of thousands of 
blacks moved north and to cities during the war, finding 
unprecedented opportunities for work and leisure. 
Unfortunately, returning troops soon realized that their 
service brought them no closer to justice and equality at 
home. Of the approximately 2,000 African Americans 
lynched during Butler and Robeson’s lifetimes, 
more than 80 - including veterans - were killed the 
year following the end of the war when the two men 
graduated. 
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Sol Butler Passport 1919 

Photo courtesy of 
Dave Miller 


Kristian Conroy 

University of Dubuque Student 

Paradoxical Call 

World War 1 was seen by many African Americans as an 
opportunity for them to change white Americans’ views 
of and policies for African Americans. Many African 
Americans, however, did not believe the war would make 
a difference, and did not know why they should fight for 
a country that proclaimed the virtues of a democracy 
that Black Americans did not yet enjoy. Ideas such as 
equal opportunity and protection under the law were 
things African Americans had yet to experience, unlike 
their white peers. World War I brought changes to 
the U.S. military, including the limited integration of 
black troops and officers (most regiments remained 
segregated). Blacks did not gain any real benefits as 
they were given the lowest of drudge work and the black 
officers were given no respect by white troops. 

Paul Robeson and Solomon Butler faced their country’s 
paradoxical call to defend democracy elsewhere while 
denying democracy to people of color here in the United 
States. During this time period it was very important 
to be seen as pro-war for even whites were known to 
be beaten for being “un-patriotic.” While only Butler 
actually served in the US military, it affected both men’s 
lives. Robeson won an oratory award for his pro-war 
speech, while his brother enlisted as an Army chaplain 
for black regiments. Robeson also had many close 
friends who joined the war effort. Butler would see the 
war arena from a closer perspective, even though he 
wouldn’t go to Europe until after the war ended. Butler 
avoided being subjected to the same degradation as 
most of his black peers of the time due to his athletic 
prowess. He would instead represent his country and 
boost morale for troops by competing in the Inter-Allied 
games in France in the year 1919. There Butler would 
bring his country pride by winning first place in the 
broad jump. 


Up From Slavery: The Butler and 
Robeson Families 

The story of Sol Butler and Paul Robeson’s rise to 
college fame is enhanced by knowledge of their 
families’ similar journey from humble origins. Their 
fathers, Benjamin Butler, Sr. and William Drew Robeson, 
grew up enslaved in the South before marrying their 
young wives. William made his way from North Carolina 
into Pennsylvania, where he attended college and met 
Maria Louisa Bustill, who had deep Pennsylvanian roots. 
The couple ended up in Princeton, New Jersey, where 
he served as an African Methodist Episcopal Methodist 
pastor. Paul was the youngest of their six surviving 
children. Benjamin, Sr. from Alabama and Mary 
Wellings from Georgia had three children before Sol, the 
youngest, was born in Kingfisher, Oklahoma. The family 
moved to Wichita and then to Hutchinson, Kansas, 
where Benjamin worked as a shoe shine and his mother 
as a washerwoman. 

When Paul Robeson was six his mother died from burns 
after her apron caught fire. Paul was away from home, 
but his older brother Benjamin, Jr. witnessed the blaze. 
This tragedy drew Paul very close to his remaining 
parent, William, whose death at the end of his junior 
year in 1918 at Rutgers devastated his youngest 
child. Up to that point in life, Paul’s primary motivation 
for excelling in everything he did was to please his 
father. Benjamin Butler, Sr. died the following year in 
Hutchinson when Sol was a senior at Dubuque College. 
His brothers’ presence at school certainly helped him 
cope with the grief. Mary Butler lived into her mid-80s, 
dying just a few years before Sol’s untimely death. 



Life at Home 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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Ben and Sol Butler, n.d. 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 



Brothers Ben 

Both Butler and Robeson had older brothers named 
Benjamin. Five years older than Paul, Ben Robeson, Jr. 
attended high school and college at Biddle University 
(now Johnson C. Smith) in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
After Paul’s ninth grade in high school and into college, 
Paul and Ben worked summers at a resort hotel in 
Rhode Island. They played baseball in the evenings 
after work, where Ben shone as a truly gifted player and 
Paul made lasting friendships with other young, black 
workers. 

Perhaps Ben’s biggest gift to Paul was his choice of 
profession. Their father, Benjamin, Sr., wanted Paul to 
go into Christian ministry. When Ben became a military 
chaplain and later a pastor in the African Methodists 
Episcopal Zion church, he alleviated some of the 
pressure Paul felt to pursue a similar professional path. 

The Robeson brothers had much less contact during 
the 1910s than the Butler brothers. Before and during 
college, Ben Butler functioned as Sol’s athletic trainer 
and agent, who promoted him in the media and helped 
guide his career. The Butler brothers were inseparable 


in college, participating with many of the same teams 
and organizations. Not as athletically gifted as Sol, Ben 
served as a football manager and participated in track. 
In the 1915 book Three Years of High School Athletics, 
Sol wrote the following about his brother: 

When I go to a meet I always take my brother Ben with 
me, because he is proof against all doubts and fears 
and has unlimited confidence in my ability. When we 
start for a meet Ben takes a program and decides on 
the events that I am expected to win. ‘Look, Sol, we 
will win this.’ He always says ‘we,’ on account of his 
past achievements, when he used to outrun me any day 
in the week. Sometimes I think my brother believes I 
could make a watch with a sledge hammer. His good 
humor and laughter are so contagious that soon I find 
myself running imaginary races and coming out as Ben 
predicts... Not every athlete is so fortunate as to have 
an enthusiastic brother as a constant companion. 



Peter Commons, n.d. 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


Getting Into College 

One of the more notable differences between the 
college experiences of Sol Butler and Paul Robeson 
is how they ended up at Dubuque and Rutgers. Both 
men were celebrated high school athletes, but only one 
of them transformed this success on the field into a 
ticket to higher education. According to Butler’s former 
classmate Henry Reemtsma, a pastor from Bettendorf, 
Iowa and Dubuque College and Seminary alumnus, Rev. 
Ben Lindeman, saw Butler play football and perform in 
track at Rock Island, Illinois high school and decided 
that he “would be an asset to the Dubuque squad and 
athletic program.” Perhaps Lindeman brought Sol to the 
attention of the Dubuque football coach John Chalmers. 
Butler’s teammate, Joseph Duke, recalled that it was 
Chalmers who “arranged for Sol to accept a scholarship 
at Dubuque. Sol agreed provided his brother Beenie 
[Ben], who was older than Sol, be included in the 
scholarship.” Reemtsma and Duke’s accounts, written 
60 years after the Butlers entered college, confirm that 
both brothers received scholarships because of Sol’s 
athletic success. 

Robeson got into Rutgers because of his academic 
success. His home state of New Jersey offered several 
four-year Rutgers scholarships to the high school 


students who won an examination held in June 1915. 
Unfortunately for Robeson, he had to complete both 
parts of the test in one three-hour block, while the other 
students had finished the first part the previous year 
(he learned of the exams later than others). At a severe 
disadvantage, he still attained a higher score than any 
other student. His academic brilliance opened the door 
to a college that had graduated only two other African 
Americans in its nearly 150-year history. 
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Ben and Sol Butler, 
Three Years of High School 
Athletics; 1915 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


Sol at Harvard? 

Neither Rutgers nor Dubuque was the young men’s 
initial choice in schools. Robeson wanted to go to 
Lincoln University, from where his father and older 
brother Bill graduated. He accepted the scholarship to 
Rutgers in order to save his father the burden of paying 
for his education (he also wanted the chance to play 
for a team that might defeat Princeton University, an 
institution he viewed as especially cruel toward African 
Americans). Many people assumed that Sol Butler 
would attend the University of Illinois, presumably 
because he lived in Rock Island and had performed 
so well in regional track meets. The Butler brothers, 
however, had their eye on attending Harvard University, 
to where “the business men of [their former home 
town, Hutchinson, Kansas] are going to send them... 
next year.” They also hoped to pay for Harvard through 
sales of a book they coauthored entitled Three Years 
of High School Athletics. These financial plans never 
panned out, and Dubuque College came through with 
scholarships. 


Ross Salwolke Jr. 

University of Dubuque Student 

Making the Team 

As with all African American’s of the time, Paul Robeson 
and Solomon ‘Sol’ Butler experienced grievous attacks 
against their character and even their persons. In fact, 
some violent events were documented during their time 
at Rutgers University and the University of Dubuque. 
While trying out for the Rutgers football team in the fall 
of 1915, Robeson met with overly aggressive play from 
the members of the team. In fact, he was put through 
so much punishment that he considered ending his 
attempts to join the team while he was nursing his 
many wounds that left him on bed-rest for seven days. 
But with some encouragement, Robeson tried out 
again, though he lost his cool when the team began 
their punishment again. Robeson broke through the 
offensive line, hoisted the ball carrier over his head and 
was stopped by Coach Sanford just before he slammed 
his teammate down. Coach Sanford decided that due to 
Robeson overcoming the physical and mental assaults 
he had, Robeson could join the team. 

Contrary to Robeson’s experience, Butler made the 
football team without any known resistance. However, 
he did experience some obstacles on the field during his 
time as an athlete. Butler had one particular incident in 


which a member of an opposing team claimed he tried 
to “spear” Butler because he “didn’t like Negros.” This 
event didn’t end well for the opposing player. He said 
the next thing he remembered was being carted “off 
the field on a stretcher.” It was an amicable split as he 
shook Butler’s hand out of respect after the game. 

Both men experienced forms of racism that were 
common at the time, such as hotels not allowing blacks 
to room there, restaurants and businesses denying 
service, and even opposing teams refusing to play 
against a black player. Both men persevered despite 
this resistance and ended up winning multiple awards 
and trophies, breaking multiple records at the schools 
and some national records, and even, for Robeson, 
excelling scholastically. Paul Robeson was admitted 
into honor societies and was even voted Valedictorian by 
his classmates. 


JS&f. 



Rutgers Football Team; ca 1917 

Courtesy of UD Archives 
Given by David Rollins 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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Team Photo: Sol Butler and 
UD Track Team, 1916-1917 
(1918 Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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Stars in Cleats 

The college athletic careers of Sol Butler and Paul 
Robeson were remarkable in many ways. They 
performed at the most elite level, participating in 
football, track, basketball, and baseball and earning at 
least a dozen letters each. Like harbingers of former 
pro football and baseball star Bo Jackson, Butler and 
Robeson went on to excel in more than one professional 
or semi-pro sport. They also successfully endured 
the racially motivated verbal and physical abuse they 
frequently encountered on the playing field, especially 
when on visitors’ home turf. Their strength of character, 
charisma, and determination to finish what they started 
in the face of racial hostility prefigured these same 
qualities in future track star, Jackie Robinson, when he 
desegregated Major League Baseball three decades 
later. 

Hailed as the fastest man “who ever set foot on 
Hawkeye soil,” Butler set numerous team records in 
track and football. He competed in sprints and hurdles 
ranging in distance from 40 to 220 yards. Incredibly 
strong and coordinated, he also threw the shot put and 
discuss. In 1918 Butler accomplished “what no man 
has ever done in a Conference meet, winning 5 first 
places... in the hurdles, dashes, shot-put, and broad- 
jump.” While he was among the fastest sprinters in 


the world, Butler encountered no equal in the broad 
jump on his good days. Prior to his competing in the 
1920 Olympic games, no competition brought him 
more attention than his stirring success at the Inter- 
Allied games in 1919. The Dubuque College yearbook 
recorded this experience: 

On his departure for France , Butler was given 
a rousing send-off by the college band , and all 
the students proceeded to the station to give 
Sol a hearty farewell... a cablegram brought 
news of Butler's remarkable jump and victory ; 
attaining a new French record and nearly 
smashing the world's record. Butler's actual 
jump was 24 feet , 9 inches... As a reward , 

Butler was presented with medals from the 
Government of France , the United States , with 
a certificate by General Pershing; and the King 
of Montenegro , not to be outdone , made Butler 
a Knight of the Third Order of Denilo. Dubuque 
University is proud that a man from their 
college gained such prominence and honors... 
the records he achieved at the University will 
live on as long as the walls of the buildings are 
standing. 
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Football Legends 

Robeson made less of an impact in track and field than 
Butler, but many football experts considered him the 
best player in the country over his final two seasons. 
Walter Camp, the era’s ultimate football authority, 
considered him the greatest ever to play as an end (a 
position akin to a tight end). Critics praised Robeson 
as “a football genius,” a “super-man of the game,” and 
“the center of practically every play.” A reporter for the 
New York Sun explained why he considered Robeson 
the finest diagnostician in football: “He never budges 
until he sees where the ball is, and when he does he 
goes after the man who has it like an avenging spirit. 

He is never sucked in and is the fastest thinking football 
player I’ve ever seen. You simply can’t fool him.” 

The waves of accolades for the Rutgers star makes one 
wonder what kind of national praise and recognition 
Butler might have received had he played in a larger 
media market. Had the Dubuque star instead gone to 
Harvard, Walter Camp may have considered him one 
of the all-time greats as well. Regardless, both players 
made gridiron history under difficult conditions. Unlike 
college football players today, Robeson, Butler and their 
teammates played both offense and defense, and - as 
the images in this exhibition attest - with little padding 
and protection! 


Rutgers Football Team 

Courtesy of UD Archives 
Given by David Rollins 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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Devon Smith 

University of Dubuque Student 

Did Athletics Pave Butler’s Way? 

According to African American scholar W.E.B Dubois, 
African Americans in this country have always had 
the sense of being both an American and a Negro. 

The successful black athletes from the late- 19th and 
early-20th-centuries, like Sol Butler and Paul Robeson, 
put this double consciousness on display. During this 
period, even though black athletes were great they 
often had to live with the same discriminations that 
harmed all African Americans. Although they were 
looked down upon and discriminated against, black 
athletes were proud of their race because of their 
ability to survive and fight against negative images of 
black inferiority. They found it extremely difficult to gain 
respect and admission into sports at this time because 
of stereotypes. They were categorized as savages, 
pathetic, childish, and tricky. With all these stereotypes 
and false characterizations, white athletes and coaches 
felt there was no reward to play with or against black 
athletes. 

It is no mystery that Sol Butler was an outstanding 
athlete and champion when he attended Dubuque 
College. He capitalized on his athletic scholarship to 
college by bringing his brother with him. Given his 
brother’s companionship, was there a need for white 
friends? I would say “yes” because he was a captain 


and had to interact with his teammates to build 
relationships and a better team. 

Perhaps a better question is “Did becoming a great 
athlete make his college experience easier?” Before 
Sol entered college he already knew that he had to fight 
for recognition and respect because of his color. It is 
said that Sol Butler broke the racial barrier long before 
Jackie Robinson did because he was so respected and 
a great athlete. Butler and Robinson were leaders who 
did not let their color hold them back. They fought for 
and deserved the respect they were given. Active in four 
sports, Sol was the first black to quarterback a team for 
all four years of college. And it was no surprise that he 
was the captain of the track team as well. Sol worked 
hard and it paid off in the long run. He was an amazing 
athlete, which made his life a little easier as a student 
at the Dubuque College. 


Sol Butler and 
UD Football Team, 1917-1918 
(1919 Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 




Scholar Athletes 

No matter how much fame and glory Paul Robeson 
and Sol Butler brought to Rutgers and Dubuque, their 
ultimate goal was to complete a college degree. Of the 
two men, Robeson was more academically successful, 
especially during his first three years. His freshman 
year he earned seven A’s and one B. He aligned himself 
with studious peers, and they would tutor each other 
according to their strengths. Study partners recalled 
Robeson helping them with their Greek, which attested 
to his exceptional language skills. Foreshadowing his 
global success on stage, he won the class oratorical 
contest all four years at Rutgers. As a junior he became 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a national honorary 
fraternity of scholars. The following year his classmates 
acknowledged his brilliance by electing him to the senior 
honor society, Cap and Skull, which he later identified 
as the “highest point in my college life and the honor I 
treasure most.” As class valedictorian, he delivered the 
1919 Rutgers commencement address. 


Sol Butler and the Philophronia 
Society, 1915-1916 (1917 
Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


Judging by his transcripts, Butler struggled a bit 
academically or took his studies less seriously than 
did Robeson. Nonetheless, peers remembered him 
as very intelligent. Utilizing his History major, he wrote 
short histories for the yearbook of his class and the 
Philophrenia Club, a literary student organization in 
which he participated. As a sophomore he lectured 
to the Dubuque Masons, arguing “that a clean life 
opened up greater avenues for the black man.” His 
participation in an international track event prevented 
him from delivering a commencement address entitled 
“The Negro, a Factor in the Life of America.” 
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Sarai Orozco 

University of Dubuque Student 


Rutgers vs. Newport 
Navel Reserves 


Segregation 


Courtesy of UD Archives 
Given by David Rollins 


During the 1900s, it was rare for people in low social 
classes to get a good education, especially for African 
Americans. Even though Africans Americans paid taxes, 
their primary and secondary schools were underfunded 
and had to rely on the community and churches to help 
out. As a result, they tended not to meet the standards 
of white schools. Black students went to school a 
shorter period of time and black teachers did not get 
paid as well as white teachers. Most segregation 
in education happened in the South, where most 
blacks lived at that time, and for students to receive 
an education beyond elementary they often traveled 
to the North where some schools permitted African 
American students. People like W.E.B Du Bois and John 
Hope wanted African American students to receive an 
education because they believed that education could 
save the race. After the Civil War, African American 
institutions were built for boys and girls, men and 
women. Opportunities for professional education 
for African Americans started to appear more during 
the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Some 
managed to enter higher education. It was not easy 
since they faced subtle to blatant forms of segregation if 
they attended a non-African American institution. 

Paul Robeson faced notable instances where 
segregation created problems on his quest for a higher 
education. When Robeson attended a sports banquet 


with his team, people wondered who had invited him. 
After that, Robeson just made an excuse for why he 
could not attend. He did not want people to see that 
racism affected him. He knew that he had to “act right” 
in front of people because he was representing African 
Americans. 

Robeson often traveled with his team to restaurants, 
hotels, and other public places where people of color 
could not enter. There was one such situation that 
stood out the most because it was not at a place of 
dinning or sleeping. Rather, this act of segregation 
occurred on the football field. Robeson’s Rutgers 
team was playing Washington and Lee from Virginia. 
Washington and Lee refused to play Rutgers because 
Robeson was on the team. Giving into social pressure, 
the coach agreed to bench Robeson. To Robeson it 
was like a slap from the team, a big disappointment. 

He felt betrayed by them because he was part of the 
team. Robeson did not say anything while he sat on 
the bench watching them play because he had to act 
right. Perhaps he should have stood up for himself, but 
he might have been kicked off the team. He wanted to 
prove to the other team he was a good player, but could 
not because of his color. 


Rutgers Football Team; ca 1917 

Courtesy of UD Archives 
Given by David Rollins 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 



Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 



A Game to Remember 

Through their standout performances in many hard- 
fought wins, Butler and Robeson led their teams to 
unprecedented gridiron greatness. One of Butler’s 
most memorable victories came in 1915 over the 
neighboring institution now named Loras College. 

“It was a well played game,” recalled a Chicago 
Tribune reporter, “won by Butler’s Dubuque team, 

13 to 7, before 6,000 spectators, the biggest crowd 
that ever had seen a game in that Mississippi valley 
community.” Unfortunately, the bad feelings fostered 
by this competition led the two schools to sever athletic 
relations (Loras and Dubuque did not compete again 
in football for many decades). One of Robeson’s most 
memorable games at Rutgers was one in which he 
did not get to play. As an untested freshman in 1915, 
he sat on the sidelines watching his team lose to the 
Princeton team he wanted more than any other to beat 
because of their apparent anti-black policies and the 
hard experiences his family endured in the neighboring 
town of the same name (Robeson finally got a degree 
of retribution when on the day of his college graduation 
and final athletic contest as a Scarlet Knight, his 
baseball team defeated the Princeton team 5-1). 


Paul Robeson, this game occurred on November 24, 
1917 on Ebbetts Field in Brooklyn, approximately 30 
years before Jackie Robinson broke down racial barriers 
on this same field with the Dodgers. A considerable 
underdog, Rutgers faced the Newport Naval Reserves, 
an all-star team of former college players, including 
several All-Americans. Led by Yale star Clinton “Cupid” 
Black, the Reserves had size, experience, and the 
sports world’s confidence on their side. When against 
the odds Rutgers defeated them 14-0 (which included 
a touchdown by Robeson), a reporter singled out 
“Robeson, a veritable Othello of battle, who led the 
dashing little Rutgers eleven to... victory.” This victory 
apparently made a big impression on his friend and 
teammate, Fred Rollins, who saved the scorecard 
and The Targum, Rutgers’ student newspapers, which 
documented this historic event and appear in the 
exhibition. 


Arguably the most significant football games for the two 
men came in the middle of their college careers, in part 
because these games widely solidified their reputations 
as the key players on their powerhouse teams. For 
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UD vs. Buena Vista; 

1917 

(1919 Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 



Dubuque Buctta l r ista O 

A stiff encounter was looked for in the Buena Vista game because of the bat- 
tle the year before. But. as they themselves said, it turned out to he more of 
a track meet. Butler made a touchdown everytime he got his hands on the ball, 
and incidentally gave the best exhibition of running that has ever been seen in 
and around Dubuque. One of the visiting players boasted that at one time he 


was close enough to Sol to see the white of his eyes. Welch broke into the 
lime-light that day with his stellar playing. In a vain effort to allow Hook to 
make one touchdown in his career, the big fellow fell on himself in the act of 
carrying the ball and dislocated his shoulder. All credit is given the Storm Lake 
boys for their gameness; they were light and inexperienced and, although out- 
classed in every way, fought all the way. 



Gallery Bookcase 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


Were Sol and Paul Friends? 

The short answer to the question above is “ yes ... well, 
probably.” They crossed paths on several, perhaps 
many, occasions. The first likely time was at the Penn 
Relays, where they competed during the springs of 
1916 through 1919. Penn Relays organizer David 
Johnson suggests that there were at most a few dozen 
black participants, many of whom attended social 
events hosted by the African American students at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The two men may 
have competed in basketball when Butler’s Chicago 
Defenders defeated New York’s St. Christopher Black 
and Red Machine, a club team on which Robeson 
played during college. He also allegedly played with 
Butler on the Chicago Defenders and in football on an 
all-black team led by Yale star Fritz Pollard. They may 
have competed head-to-head during the brief period 
Robeson played professional football. The small world 
of professional sports available to black athletes 
during the late-1910s and early-1920s and in which 
paths often crossed created fertile conditions for the 
cultivation of friendships. 

Long after Robeson hung up his cleats, music and 
film kept him connected with Butler. According to one 
source, the Spartan alum “went into the record business 
for a brief spell. Among the artists Butler represented 
was Paul Robeson, then beginning to blossom out as 
a singer.” During the filming of Showboat in 1936, 
Robeson and Butler (one of the hundreds of extras) 
chatted between scenes. Look closely beyond this 
celluloid version of Robeson, one of the film’s stars, and 
you might see someone in the background who looks a 
lot like Butler - and for good reason! 


“We Want Another Hundred " 
(Another Game to Remember) 

The most stunning football victory for Butler came one 
week earlier than Robeson’s Newport Naval Reserves 
upset that established his national reputation. This 
proximity on the calendar was about the only similarity 
between these two wins. On November 16, 1917, the 
favored Dubuque College Spartans defeated the Buena 
Vista College Beavers of Storm Lake, Iowa 125-0. 
During this amazingly lopsided contest, Butler averaged 
25 yards per carry, which was helped by his 100-yard 
punt return, and additional runs of fifty and forty-five 
yards. He ended the day with five touchdowns, for 


which he kicked all of the extra points. Clifford Drury, 
the center for the Buena Vista team, recalled: 

We couldn’t catch Sol Butler. On the average 
they got a touchdown every four minutes. I 
remember the crowd yelling: “We want a 
hundred.” They got it and the cry was “We 
want another hundred.” The game was my 
idea of hell when you have lived a bad life. Was 
unconscious three quarter of an hour after 
having touched the ball once. 
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Sol Butler and the 
Philophronia Society, 
1917-1918 
(1919 Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


A Most Enjoyable Fellow 

Letter from UD alumnus Joseph C. Duke to Jane Pitts 
dated August 1, 1975. A longtime executive of3M in St. 
Paul , MN, Duke appears in the above photograph in the 
front row , far right. 

You ask me about Sol Butler. Had I the time and 
ability, I could write a book about him. He was one of 
the greatest fellows I have ever known, not alone for 
his athletic ability but for his humor and wonderful 
personality... 

Johnnie Armstrong, Vera Lowe and Sol came to 
Dubuque from Hutchingson, Kan. I learned from 
Johnnie and Vera that Sol’s father had originally been a 
slave that had been emancipated and that actually (the 
father) was highly respected by everyone in Hutchinson. 

I recall being told that the Butler family was a large one. 
Sol had been an outstanding athlete at Hutchinson 
in High School having played on the football team, 
basketball team and of course track team, staring in all 
three and accomplishing national high school records in 
track... 

Sol went to the AEF sports in Europe that took place 
shortly after World War I... The King of Montenegro was 
a great lover of track games and, when the meet was 
over, he invited Sol to come to his country and made 
him a Knight of the Bath. 

Now ordinarily with an honor such as that it might have 
been expected that Sol would return a different fellow 
“strutting his stuff.” But, not so. Sol was the same 
wonderful fun-loving fellow he had always been and was 
highly respected by not only the fellows at school but 
the people of Dubuque. 


The following year the Olympics were held and Sol went 
over... On his return [Pennsylvanian hurdler Harold] 
Bannon told me that Sol was the most popular of all the 
athletes who went over to Europe by ship because of his 
wonderful humor and all around good fellowship. 

Unfortunately Sol pulled a ligament in his first heat in 
the 100 meters which put him out of the games... Had 
at Sol’s time there had been a Professional Football 
League there is no doubt whatever that Sol would have 
been outstanding and would have become a wealthy 
man. 

As an indication of the type fellow Sol was in the 
Conference track meet while I was at Dubuque, Sol ran 
the 100, 200 and quarter mile relay; threw the javelin 
and ran the hurdles, winning all of them - a track team 
in himself... I led off the V 2 mile relay and Sol was last 
man winning for Dubuque in the Conference meet and 
Drake relays. Frankly, I was not too good but our 2nd 
and 3rd men were worse and Sol generally had to make 
up 8 to 12 yards to win... 

I having roomed in Severance Hall while at Dubuque, as 
did Sol, I singly, and many times with others, spent an 
evening in Sol’s room or he in ours and he was a most 
enjoyable fellow and an excellent story teller. 
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Gallery Dorm Room 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


Dorm Life 


Paul Robeson and Sol Butler rarely escaped public 
attention. Whether for their exceptional athletic skills, 
charisma, or perceived racial difference, they must have 
felt constantly watched. Even the most outgoing of us 
sometimes need down time and a place of respite from 
people. Perhaps the dorm rooms of Butler, who lived 
with his brother in Severance Hall, and Robeson, who 
lived in Winants Hall, provided such welcome escape. 

“Racing Past the Color Line” includes this “dorm room” 
intended to evoke the private space of the two men in 
their respective residence halls. We invite you to ponder 
their thoughts as they prepared for an active day as 
young “leaders of their race” or in the quiet evenings 
after experiencing victory or defeat in the athletic, 
academic or social realms. 


• Which man do you think had a happier 
experience in college? 

• Where would you have rather been - Rutgers 
College or Dubuque College - if you were in 
their shoes? 

• Would Sol and Paul have made good 
roommates? 

• What stories might they have shared with each 
other, but not with their white friends? 

• How similar and different were their lives from 
your own? 
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Socializing with Sol 


Social Wall of Dorm Room 

(top image) 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 

Minstrel Troupe, 1916-1917 
(1918 Yearbook) 

(bottom image) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


A big part of what makes most people’s college 
experience rich and meaningful is their social 
interactions with peers. Sol Butler and Paul Robeson 
were no different in this regard, although they faced 
special challenges during this period when African 
Americans were expected to behave in certain ways 
around whites. The two men certainly knew that 
there were things that they simply could not say or 
do - for instance date a white classmate - lest they 
risk expulsion from school or worse. In spite of this, 
Butler appears to have enjoyed surprisingly healthy 
interracial relations with white colleagues, both on and 
off the field. He participated in the Philophrenia Club, 
a student literary organization, and sang with the Glee 
Club and the larger College Chorus. The yearbooks from 
these years contain numerous references to and images 
of Butler that point to his vital integration in the social 
life of the college. 

Two disturbing Dubuque College yearbook images, 
however, show him participating in blackface minstrelsy. 
How do you think such an experience, which today we 
find offensive, shaped and reflected his interactions 
with white peers? 




Socializing with Paul 

Segregation impacted Robeson’s social experience at 
Rutgers. The Glee Club rejected him because many of 
their off-campus venues prohibited African Americans 
to enter. The town of New Brunswick excluded him from 
its annual Rutgers football banquet after making the 
“mistake” of inviting him his freshman year. The college 
put him in a dorm room without a roommate until his 
second year when another black student enrolled. 


Gallery Dorm Room Beds 

Courtesy of Darcy Muehleip 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


These exclusions were tempered by positive interracial 
contact during study times and at the homes of white 
friends over weekends. He also had African American 
friends in New Jersey and New York, with whom he 
socialized on a regular basis. His college scrapbook 
documents memorable trips, where he partied, sang, 
lectured, and attended banquets. He also noted 
the presence of attractive women, including “the 
person whom I’ve been meeting ever since” named 
Geraldine Neale. Although Gerry would eventually 
reject Robeson’s marriage proposals, she represented 
opportunities for romance that may have been 
unavailable to Butler in his virtually all-white community. 
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Leigha Hodge 

University of Dubuque Student 

Love and Race 

The early 1900’s was a booming time for African 
Americans. This was the beginning of the Great 
Migration and was also the beginning of the Harlem 
Renaissance. This period also gave birth to a 
new generation of athletes, who along with their 
extraordinary athletic skills were paving the way for 
African Americans everywhere. Jack Johnson, the world 
heavyweight boxing champ from 1908 to 1911, was 
a prime example of this new generation. He not only 
fought racial discrimination in the ring, but also in real 
life. He received much attention for being a black man 
who defeated white men, but also for openly dating 
white women and being married three different times. 
Ultimately, Johnson was arrested for violating the Mann 
Act by transporting his white then-fiance across state 
lines for “immoral purposes.” Johnson was a performer, 
too. He sang, danced and acted, contributing in 
many ways to the collective achievements of African 
Americans. 

Like Jack Johnson, Paul Robeson was a performer and 
an athlete. While attending Rutgers, he supported 
himself financially through his singing and made a name 
for himself as an athlete. Attending Rutgers College as 
a member of various sports teams, Robeson was able to 
challenge racial stereotypes and desegregate otherwise 
all-white athletic competitions. 

Regarding romance, Robeson was popular with the 


ladies. He was known for using his singing talents to 
get their attention. While in college, he met Geraldine 
Maimie Neale (or “Gerry,” as he called her) in a church 
group they both attended. She attended a high 
school close to Rutgers and the two shared an intense 
romantic relationship. Due to their dedication to school 
work, they were unable to see one another as much as 
they pleased. There was an instant connection between 
them, and their peers assumed they would eventually 
wed. That never happened because of Gerry. She felt 
that he would eventually grow tired of her and move on 
to the next woman. Robeson told people that if there 
was any woman who would have been the one for him, it 
was she. After graduating from college Robeson settled 
down and married a woman by the name of Eslanda (or 
as he called her, Essie), a woman that he had met while 
attending college. 

While there were many similarities between the lives of 
Jack Johnson and Paul Robeson there is one very clear 
difference: their choice of women. One may wonder why 
Robeson never dated white women. It was clear from 
the meetings he would have with his church group that 
he was a very race-conscious person. It was more than 
likely that he was simply not interested in dating outside 
his race. He also knew the potential ramifications of 
dating a white woman and was more than likely making 
what he knew would be the best decision. 


Geraldine “Gerry” Bledsoe and 
Paul Robeson 
(4th Couple from the left) 

Courtesy of Paul and Eslanda 
Robeson Papers , 

Moorland-Spingarn Research Center ; 

Howard University. 





Life After College 

Paul Robeson and Sol Butler were ambitious men, and 
one of them exceeded even the biggest of expectations 
upon leaving college. Robeson became an international 
star, excelling in theatre, film, and, most notably, as a 
baritone soloist with a rich, unmistakable timbre. His 
meteoric rise captured the world’s attention, and by 
the peak of his career in the 1930s and 1940s he 
was among the most sought after concert performers. 
Many books on him attempt to evoke the dignity, talent, 
intellect, and impact of this 20th-century Renaissance 
man, who seemed to excel at whatever he attempted. 

He delighted in highlighting patterns around the globe 
that spoke to intercultural connections, while also 
learning more about African culture. Perhaps his 
greatest attribute was the strength of his convictions, 
which led him to speak out against injustices, 
particularly those affecting African Americans. He was a 
vital civil rights advocate. 

Sol Butler lived a similarly interesting life. He had 
a much longer and more varied sports career than 
Robeson, playing football (into his 40s!), basketball and 
at least one game of baseball in the Negro Leagues. 
During the 1920s he coached a highly successful 
women’s basketball team and later coached youth 
boxing. Capitalizing on his sports celebrity, Butler 
appeared in numerous films in Chicago and Los 
Angeles, including a film with Mae West. He kept 


company with boxer Joe Lewis, all-around athlete Jim 
Thorpe, football greats Duke Slater and Fritz Pollard, 
and actor Richard Harrison. Along the way he worked 
at a clothing store, a car dealership, a bar, and as a 
deputy sheriff, nightclub owner and assistant director 
of the National Negro Theatre Guild (had the sports star 
lived today, he might have earned all he wanted through 
endorsements). 

In 1937, Butler returned to Dubuque “a visiting 
celebrity” to talk with Telegraph-Herald sports editor Ken 
Murphy. Reflecting on how much the game of football 
had changed since his younger years, Butler said, “I 
played a couple of games this year... Well, sir, I put on 
a pair of those silk pants - we never had anything like 
that in my days up on the hill [at Dubuque College] - 
and I said ‘Who couldn’t run in those things?’” 
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Sol Butler’s Tombstone 

Photo courtesy of 
Paul Oberg 



Tragedy 

While blessed with ample good fortune, Robeson and 
Butler also experienced misfortune after college. A year 
after graduation, Butler traveled to Antwerp, Belgium, 
widely expected to win the gold medal in the broad 
jump. A pulled muscle prevented him from placing, 
and another man won the gold with a jump significantly 
shorter than those of which Butler was capable. Butler 
set his sights on the 1924 Olympics, but his ties with 
professional sports ruined his requisite amateur status 
for Olympic participation. His dreams of gold came 
to an end. Butler’s death was both tragic and heroic. 
While working in late November 1954, Butler threw out 
a man out of a bar for harassing two women. Making 
good on his threats, the man returned with a .45 
automatic and shot Butler, who grabbed a pistol and 
returned fire. Both men died from their wounds. 

Robeson became a tragic victim of his own unwavering 
convictions and outspokenness. A fierce supporter 


of civil rights, he criticized the U.S. when performing 
overseas. Perhaps most threatening to Americans 
during the McCarthy Era of the Cold War was his 
professed affection for the Russian people and his 
leftist political leanings. During the late 1940s and 
early 1950s he went from hero to villain in the national 
media. Concert opportunities dried up, the State 
Department denied him a passport, and old friendships 
soured, including the one between Robey and Roily. 
Denied a visa, Robeson performed in 1952 on the 
U.S.-Canada border to a Vancouver audience of mine 
workers from a militant union. Before singing his first 
song, he declared “I stand here today under great stress 
because I dare, as you do - all of you, to fight for peace 
and for a decent life for all men, women and children.” 
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Azjah Glover 

University of Dubuque Student 

Why is Campus Diversity Important 
Today? 

I was thrown into an entirely new culture by coming to 
college at the University of Dubuque in 2012. Being 
from California, I had a new scene ahead of me in the 
Midwest. I met people from outside of the states, who 
taught me that there is so much more out there to learn. 
I believe that culture is important, especially on small 
college campuses like UD, because it gives students 
a chance to learn and grow with their fellow peers. For 
example, people from Iowa may have a different sense 
of fashion compared to those from California. In Los 
Angeles, people are constantly dressed in business 
attire because of their urban lifestyle, while in Iowa I’ve 
noticed that people tend to find comfort in casual wear. 
I’ve been able to adapt my own sense of style toward 
what my peers have been accustomed. Once others 
intervene in our customs, like how we choose to dress, 
we grow. That is the most important discovery for me; 
when you engage more cultures, you step out of your 
bubble — your comfort zone. 

In California I have many Hispanic friends who teach 
me Spanish or how to make recipes that I’ve never 
tried before. Although I could never fully adapt to their 
lifestyle, I want to learn with them to best understand 
their culture. Unfortunately, this is something that 
not many people do. In order to have a growing, lively 
society with different people and different perspectives, 
we must try to understand others’ customs. If we don’t 
at least try, I believe that we are stuck, frozen in a state 
of mind that we’ve found comfortable. 

There have been numerous opportunities at UD for 
me to explore different cultures. I’ve met so many 
people from different places who have enriched my life. 
Friends from overseas have taught me what they’ve 
learned from constant travel or growing up in foreign 
lands. These experiences were made possible because 


1918 Yearbook Collage; 

1916-1917 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


I was eager enough to get out of California and surround 
myself with new people. I’ve also had the opportunity to 
share my background with friends who have never been 
able to escape the Midwest. I’ve not only taught them 
my Californian sense of style and slang, but also about 
my own ethnic background. Being of Korean descent, I 
can teach them a lot if they’re willing to learn. I’ve given 
them new foods to try like Jajangmyun, a very popular 
Korean noodle dish. I’ve taught them certain beginner 
words, like “annyeonghaseyo,” which is the common 
term for the word “hello.” I can continue to grow in 
Iowa, learning along with all sorts of interesting people 
from various backgrounds in our UD community. 
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Butler and Robeson Legacy 
Gallery Display 

Photo courtesy of Brian Hallstoos 


Legacy 



Hall of Fame running back Jim Brown once said “If you 
leave on top, your legacy is intact.” Leaving “on top” 
may be an option in sports as it was for Brown at the 
height of his professional football career, but doing so 
in the game of life is not so easy. And as certain former 
star athletes have demonstrated, ugly behavior can 
diminish the luster of even the most brilliant careers. 

We want our sports heroes to be as heroic off the field 
as they were on it, but unfortunately they often fall far 
short of our expectations. 

This desire for all-around heroes helps explain why we 
remember Sol Butler and Paul Robeson and celebrate 
their college experience in this exhibition. The historical 
record suggests that they consistently comported 
themselves with dignity, integrity, and a concern for 
humanity. We see this in Robeson using his immense 
intellect and musical talent to promote the cause of civil 
rights and in Butler working with youth in Chicago and 
risking his life to protect the vulnerable. On and off the 
field, they lived lives worthy of respect. 

Their brilliant examples remind us of our own capacity 
for greatness, even if on a more modest scale. We may 
not be able to leap twenty-plus feet or lead a football 
team to glory, but we can strive to do what we do with 


the tenacity, courage, and grace of Sol and Paul. We 
may not have a mountain or track event named after 
us, as do these two gentlemen, but we may always 
seek to do our name honor. We may not finish “on top,” 
whether in sports or in the game of life. But we can 
follow the inspiring lead of Mr. Robeson and Mr. Butler 
- who boldly raced past the color line - and work toward 
overdue social change with as much determination and 
speed as we can muster! 


Rick Valcin 

University of Dubuque Student 

Inspired by Sol Butler 

Making my decision to come to the University of 
Dubuque was the best move I have ever made in my life. 
Moving to Dubuque late August 2013 went smoothly, 
and I was excited to meet my teammates and make new 
friends on campus. After taking a full tour of the campus 
I was very impressed with the facilities. For instance, 
there are multiple places to buy a to-go meal between 
class. 

Fall 2013 was very special to me. I had the best set 
of coaches, teammate and professors. My teammates 
and coaches made a big impact on me. They kept me 
motivated on a daily basis with a constant reminder of 
the team goals both on the track and in the classroom. I 
also had some inspiring professors, Mr. Brian Hallstoos 
and Mr. Allen Garfield, who taught me how to describe 
art in a professional manner in our Museum Studies 
class. We also went behind the scenes at the National 
Mississippi River Museum and Aquarium to get a better 
understanding on how a museum performs its daily 
tasks. 

The last Museum Studies assignment involved 
researching two well-educated and talented African 
American men, Paul Robeson and Sol Butler. While 
doing the research on these two successful men, I was 
overwhelmed by their accomplishments; I didn’t know 


UD had talented athletes like Sol Butler back then. I 
came to UD because of the great results they had in 
the past in the sprints events. I was inspired by Butler’s 
success, and I said to myself, “I want to be the next Sol 
Butler in track and Field at the University Of Dubuque.” 
After I was done with the research on Butler, I knew 
Dubuque was the right place to become a well-rounded 
athlete. 

Feeding off Sol’s success and having great support, I 
am now the number-one ranked pole vaulter in NCAA 
Division III athletics with a height of 5.03m/16’6” and 
have achieved the fastest 60 meter dash time in the 
conference at 6.99 seconds. 



Rick Valcin, Museum Studies 
Class in Archives, Fall 2013 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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Paul Robeson Legacy 
Gallery Display 

Photo courtesy of Brian Hallstoos 


Color Line Revisited 

This exhibition catalog evokes the concept of the color 
line as both a tragic reality - one that shaped the lives 
of all people of color in the U.S. in terms of where they 
lived and worked and with whom they interacted and 
how - and as a metaphor with which we may identify 
today. Sol Butler and Paul Robeson lived in a world 
sharply divided and made unequal along racial lines. 
Their athletic, social, and academic achievements at 
“white” institutions in the face of racial inequality are 
what make their story so compelling. 


But what about our own “color lines”? How do the 
policies and practices from the past that inhibited 
people’s freedom remind us of this moment in history? 
How far have we raced past the types of lines - racial 
or otherwise - that Butler and Robeson sought to 
overcome? What lines separate us from others and a 
better society? 


Note On Soutces ^ cholars have devoted considerable attention to the 

life of Paul Robeson. The most useful secondary 
sources for this catalog have been Lloyd Brown’s The 
Young Paul Robeson (Westview Press, 1997) and 
Martin Duberman’s Paul Robeson (Alfred A. Knopf, 
1988). Primary sources come from the Paul and 
Eslanda Robeson Papers, Moorland-Spingarn Research 
Collection, Howard University, Washington, D.C., the Paul 
Robeson Collection, Special Collections and University 
Archives, Rutgers University Libraries, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, and the Archives of the University of 
Dubuque. Compared to Robeson, Sol Butler has 
received little scholarly attention. The most helpful 
publications include Oceana Chalk’s Black College 
Sport (Dodd, Mead and Company, 1976) and Paul 
Waggoner’s “Solomon Butler: Hutchinson’s greatest - 
but forgotten - athlete” in Legacy: The Journal of the 
Reno County Historical Society (Winter 2005). The 
UD Archives contain a wealth of photographs, articles, 
and correspondence pertaining to Butler. The richest 
sources for insight into his college experience are the 
yearbooks. 

While student entries in this catalog have drawn upon a 
variety of sources, most have utilized Nell Irvin Painter’s 
Creating Black Americans: African-American History 
and Its Meanings, 1619 to the Present, which serves as 
the textbook for our African American History course. 

The Chicago Defender and Telegraph-Herald have 
provided invaluable information on Butler’s life (Paul 
Misner and Jason Crane generously shared their Butler 
correspondence and articles, including many from the 
Defender). Finally, researchers would likely find new 
and useful information on Butler in the microfilmed 
pages of The Iowa Bystander (Des Moines) available 
through the State Historical Society of Iowa. 
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TALKING OVER OLD TIMES 
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Sol Butler and 
Leo “Chief” Meyer, 1937 

Courtesy of Leo Meyer’s Scrapbook 


Sharing Connections 

In the opening pages of this catalog, UD Archivist 
Jonathan Helmke expressed his hope that “Racing Past 
the Color Line” would help connect people with the 
stories of Paul Robeson and Sol Butler. His hope was 
realized in a tangible way by the night the exhibition 
opened. That evening UD Library Director Mary Anne 
Knefel introduced me to author Robert Byrne, who 
shared a fascinating story about meeting Paul Robeson 
in the early 1960s at a church in Oakland, California. 
After singing several pieces, Robeson announced that 
his next piece - probably Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy” - 
was arranged by Byrne’s then-spouse, Josefa Heifetz. 
Heifetz knew Robeson from her time on the East Coast, 
and the couple spoke with the aging star after the 
concert. 

A couple of days before hearing Byrne’s story, UD 
security guard Gary Meyer introduced me to his father, 
Bill Meyer, the son of Gary’s grandfather, Leo “Chief” 
Meyer. Leo Meyer was on the 1915 Loras [then known 
as “Dubuque College”] football team that played against 
Sol Butler’s Dubuque [German] College team. As 
discussed earlier in this catalog, there was bad blood 
between the two teams that, after the 1915 game, led 
to several decades of no competitions between them. 

Bill Meyer showed me his father’s precious scrapbook 
that included a newspaper clipping of his father shaking 
hands with Butler over two decades after they’d met on 
the gridiron. Further symbolizing the theme of inter- 
college reconciliation, Bill told me that six of his Duhawk 
father’s grandchildren - Gary Meyer, Jimmy Joe Meyer, 
David Meyer, Steve Meyer, Mike Callahan, and Johnnie 
Meyer - had graduated from the University of Dubuque. 

I wish to thank Robert Byrne and Bill Meyer for sharing 
their stories, which remind us that Robeson and Butler 
live on in memories - from direct experience and 
passed down through generations - as vividly as in any 
photograph from the past. 


- Brian Hallstoos 



University of Dubuque 
Football Team, 1918 
(1920 Yearbook) 

Courtesy of UD Archives 

Photo courtesy of 

Nathan J. Gruber Photography 


Paul Robeson, 1919 

Courtesy of Frank Potter 

Photo courtesy of 
Nathan J. Gruber Photography 
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